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THE UNITY OF FRANCE 


NE of the most pregnant processes in the history of 
mankind is taking place on this side of the Atlantic. 

A great nation is reaching a clearer consciousness of itself; 
under the stress of war, it is feeling its new-born unity of 
purpose. This is not the least important happening of a 
time when every day brings a world-stirring event. And 
that higher degree of cohesion is accomplished in spite of the 
prodigious diversity of the elements which constitute your 
national being. The land, in its continent breadth, offers 
every variety of aspect, climate, and natural influences; East, 
Middle West, West and South might belong to different 
spheres, and each form a full-sized empire in itself. The 
people hail from all the corners of the earth; the main 
Anglo-Saxon or Celtic stock has been enriched with speci- 
mens of all the races, whom the rising splendor of the new 
world, and your hospitable freedom, drew toward you. The 
well-worn image of the melting-pot forces itself upon the 
onlooker, and I must apologize for once more hinting at it. 
What will be the outcome of the huge simmering and stir- 
ring? How long will it take to coalesce into a limpid con- 
coction? Are not the ingredients too heterogeneous? Born 
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with your single-hearted entrance into the war, will your 


present single-mindedness survive the war? Was ever a_ 


sound, harmonious collective personality evolved from so 
many different materials? Did the world, and the history 
of man, ever see anything like it? 


This pretty general direction of men’s thoughts over here ~ 


may justify me in my perhaps ambitious choice of a subject. 
_ In dealing with “The Unity of France,” I know I am making 
the usual appeal to your generous sympathies, so eager to 
take an interest in all that concerns my country. But I 
should be happy if such a study, in the modest plane in which 
I feel entitled to attempt it, could possess for you an addi- 
tional value; if it could have a bearing, however indirect, on 
the great problem of your moral destiny. I need not remind 
you of the unique character of every personality, be it that of 
an individual or of a people. Besides so many glaring dif- 
ferences of time, place, constituent elements, the history of 
France can hardly, in any respect, afford a precedent for the 
development of the United States; there are no precedents, 
strictly speaking, in the evolution of mankind. But an 
analogy, even in such matters, may not be entirely mislead- 
ing or futile. If it proves so vague and distant that it re- 
mains purely formal, yet it will not be destitute of signifi- 
cance. I hope you will find some measure of plausibility in 
the possible application of my words to your own country, 
if I do not wholly fail to show you, as I am going to try, that 
the elements France is made of were quite as diverse as those 
which go to the making of this nation; that France might 
have been called, in her time, the melting-pot of Europe; and 
that her undisputed unity—in the psychological sense, the 
sense I am concerned with—is chiefly the result of a moral 
growth. Being due, as it were, to a victory of mind over 
matter, it encourages the spiritual hopes which find their 
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cause and their occasion in all the nobler efforts of human 
consciousness; and among such efforts there is none higher, 
I believe, than the longing of a people, as we see here, for 
its full oneness—the groping of a collective being for a sure 
grasp of its soul. 

I am well aware that the Los of the analogy, and the 
point of the comparison, are somewhat lamed by this obvi- 
ous remark, that what is true of France must apply, more or 
less, to all historical nationalities. They have all grown, and 
their growth has called into play the full moral and intel- 
lectual activities of the human units or groups they were 
made of; while the process, being a gradual one, has neces- 


. sarily consisted in the reduction of-heterogeneous matter to 


organic unity. Indeed, the parallel would be almost as 
illuminating, if we sought for its other term in any of the 
nations of the world; and the more illuminating, as each 
nation had a longer, deeper past, and looked back through 
a richer experience. 

But I think I am justified in saying that among the older 
countries and the more ancient peoples, that character of 
unity belongs to France in a special degree. Is it not a fact 
that she reached her full personality earlier than the other 
nations of modern Europe? Does not her very name call 
up a distinct, individual image? ‘The symbol of the people 
is a person, and a woman; there has never been a doubt 
about that. The figure of the land itself, one often hears, is 
compact and well-defined. And whoever has visited France, 
and formed an impression of the land and the people, will 
agree that their most marked characteristic is unity in va- 
riety. There lingers in the mind of the visitor a subtle qual- 
ity of the landscape, an aspect of the sky and the earth, a 
mixture of order and proportion with the free charm of 
picturesqueness, which one associates with the French soil as 
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with hardly any other land; and from the diversity of tones 
and faces and gestures and mental or moral ways, there 
emerges a truly national attitude of the mind, a complex of 
traits and tendencies which constitutes a particular type. Its 
outline may be somewhat shifting and blurred; the innumer- 
‘able exceptions and qualifications may soften the contours 
with a kind of dim atmosphere, but the picture, as a whole, 
stands there before our imagination; or the general impres- 
sion reveals itself in a flash to our sensibilities.. We have an 
idea of the Frenchness of the French; and that notion is 
perhaps a clearer one than any we may form, for instance, 
of the Britishness of the British, if we throw in, as of course 
we must, the Scotch and the Welsh, leaving out the Irish; 
and I will go the length of saying that, even to our present 
mood, which does not care for nicer distinctions and shades, 
the Germanhood of the Germans is not so unmistakable, as 
soon as we combine with the Germany that is the Germany 
that was, and that which will, some day, be raised from the 
dead. 

There is a family likeness among Frenchmen; there is a 
connecting link between them, and more than that, a unifying 
strand, woven into their very natures. And in their hearts 
of hearts they know it, and have always been conscious of 
it—in spite of their obstinate individualism. Freedom in 
France too often is conceived as the right to do as one likes; 
and the national birthright of the French is apt to be con- 
sidered as full permission to have'a fling at the opinion of 
the majority. But this does not make them a whit less 
essentially alike, or less aware of their subconscious identity. 
What does that subtle, all-pervading chain of unity consist 
of? I shall try to grasp some of its elusive links. For the 
present, let us be content with the fact: there does exist in 
France, in spite of strong individualistic tendencies, a virtual 
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similarity of tastes and purpose. How deep it goes, the 
great drama of these times has made clear. The “union 
sacrée,”’ the unity of a people welded into a solid whole by 
the desperate energy of a supreme resolve, has been the sal- 
vation of France. It was perfect at once, from the first day. 
-The quarrels of peace vanished in the shudder of an hour. 
A tender, intimate bond was born—was it born, or only re- 
vealed? North and South, East and West, who cared? 
The brothers had come together, and instinctively fallen 
into their places—side by side. The unity they knew, they 
obeyed, had nothing external, was in no way superimposed; 
it welled up from their innermost beings. Germany, at the 
same moment, was showing a somewhat analogous una- 
nimity; but who will say what military and social discipline 
had to do with it? 
_ And yet, the unity of France is built on extraordinarily 
mixed foundations. As soon as one looks closely at the mat- 
ter, one finds that the popular, traditional outline of her 
identity and history is misleading. Nothing is simple in the 
origins of France. The elements she is made of are the 
most varied in Europe. Neither the land, nor the people, 
was one spontaneously, naturally, with the mechanical cer- 
tainty of physical facts. Let German scholarship glory, if 
it likes, in the two-thirds fictitious purity, and unadulterated 
singleness, of the German race. We Frenchmen shall find 
it a very easy submission to the rights of truth, to proclaim 
that indeed we are, or originally were, a coming together of 
the families of man; and that human, moral influences, 
rather than nature, created the national bond between us. 
Take the land, first. I said it possessed the figure of unity. 
And so it does, when once we are used to look at it as a 
political unit. But the geologist sees things in a different 
light. Under his gaze, the well-proportioned, almost artis- 
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tic definiteness of the body of France vanishes; there re- 
mains but a portion of a continuous whole, the projection 
westward and southward of central Europe. No doubt, in 
that elongated end of the powerful mass which runs without a 
break from Japan to Portugal, the position of France has its 
distinctive qualities and features; it stands at the point where 
the isthmus between the northern and southern seas is at its 
narrowest; it is deeply indented by their fruitless attempt to 
join, before the thrusting head of Spain forces them back 
for the last time; and it plays the part of a connecting link 
both in sea and land communications. Moreover, it pre- 
sents a balanced equilibrium of flat and uneven surfaces; and 
the network of streams and natural openings for roads 
facilitates commercial traffic and the contacts of contiguous 
or more distant groups. But from a geographical point of 
view, it is variety which gives France its predominant charac- 
ter; and a variety which often assumes the full force of con- 
trasts. In its general structure, the country belongs to two ~ 
different worlds—that of the primitive uplands of central 
Europe, with its sinkings and concentric depressions; and on 
the other hand, that of the relatively modern, powerful 
eruptive ridges of the south—the Alps, the Pyrenees. In the 
first stages of her economic and cultural development, 
France was part and parcel of two conflicting civilizations: 
the Mediterranean domain, to which she was related more 
narrowly and intimately during the initial period of her 
growth; and the northern culture, with which as time went 
on she held a fuller intercourse. The shock which your 
Westerner feels when he awakes in New England, or your 
man from Boston when he finds himself under the languid sky 
of New Orleans, is no stronger than the tumult of sensations 
experienced by the Frenchman who, born and bred in Calais 
or Dunkerque, is rushed to Perpignan or Nice. Within a 
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short span of the earth, France contains more forcible op- 
positions than any other country in Europe. There was no 
irresistible suggestion in the physical basis which supports 


‘her for the particular unity she has built upon it. One can 


conceive a separate political organization having risen on 
the French shore of the Mediterranean; one could fancy the 
France of the north and east having coalesced into a com- 
mon life with western Germany, for instance, or the south 
of England. That was not to be; and we can, after the 
event, see many good reasons why it could not be. But such 
certainty, I am afraid, is a dogmatic illusion. 

Take next, the human materials. People will say with 
equal confidence—sometimes they will say in the same breath 
—that the French belong to the Latin races; that of course 
they are of Celtic origin, being the descendants of the Gauls; 
and that, no less obviously, their ancestors were the Frank- 
ish, Germanic invaders who gave them their name. What 
view does recent research take of those origins? 

It sees in the composite stock of France the result of an 
infinite number of crossings. Let us disentangle the main 
successive strands of that complex national web. First of all, 
there were the mysterious, primeval tribes which erected the 
menhirs and cromlechs; they have melted into the following 
layers of civilization without leaving even a name; but the 
vestiges of their puzzling activities are to be found, as you 
know, all over the greater part of France; and they probably 
contributed one of its most essential strata to the present 
stock. 

Next, we have the “‘Ibéres” (Iberi), who occupied the 
France of the southwest, or rather, held that region in 
greater density. They stretched southward over the Pyre- 
nees to Spain; and that isolated people, the Basques, whose 
history long remained a riddle, may be traced back to them. ° 
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Then we find the ‘“Ligures” (Ligurs or Ligurians), who 
seem to have succeeded the “Ibéres” in most of the lands 
that were to become France, and were particularly concen- 
trated in the southeast, in what is to-day Provence; these 
last two, the Ibéres and the Ligures, begin to emerge through 
the darkness of prehistoric times; we catch, at least, a glim- 
mer of their definite existence. 

We know a very little more of the Phoenicians from 
Tyre, who settled in a good many places along the shores of 
the Mediterranean, and traded inland as well as over the 
seas. They had some of their harbors and markets in the 
country of the Ibéres and Ligures. 

We know much more, again, of the Greeks from Phocée, 
in the East, who founded Marseilles, and made it a flourish- 
ing colony. And in this. case, if not in that of the Pheeni- 
cians, the admixture of blood was substantial and permanent; 
Marseilles grew to be the centre of a state, a little world in 
itself, before being merged into the beginnings of French 
nationality. 

Then we reach the Celts, and, as you see, they had many 
predecessors, they came from the part of Europe which was 
subsequently taken over by the Germans. The Celts had 
certainly a good deal to do with the formation of the 
modern French temperament; some of our moral and 
mental traits, as the observers of to-day describe them, were 
first noticed and defined by the ancient writers who were in- 
terested in the Gauls. They were a mercurial race, and 
scattered themselves in dare-devil expeditions over Europe. 
They covered practically the whole of France; but their 
many tribes and clans ran through the preéxisting popula- 
tions without exterminating them. On the contrary, the 
tendency is at present to consider that the Gauls were an 
aristocracy, ruling over subjected races, and, as often hap- 
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pens, assimilated by them to a large extent. There were 
wide differences among themselves. Still, as you know, it is 
they who first gave a common name, if not exactly a person- 
ality as a nation, to the country from the Pyrenees to the 
Rhine, as early as the second century before Christ. 

A separate mention should be made of the Belgians, who 
are sometimes confused with the Gauls by ancient writers; 
they were akin to them, and held, besides present-day Bel- 
gium, all the northeast of France. 

And now, not least, but not last either, the Roman con- 
querors confront us. Incessantly warring against one another, 
the Gauls failed to achieve political unity, though they once 
or twice came very near doing it. Their stubborn individual- 
ism opened the way to the invaders from Italy. I cannot of 
course do more than hint at that crucial chapter in the his- 
tory of the making of France; my purpose is not to sum up 
that history, but briefly to emphasize one of its aspects: the 
multiplicity of the waves of men which broke over the land 
and fertilized it. With the Latin soldiers who settled as 
colonists in the most pleasant districts, the genius of a 
highly civilized people was implanted on the soil of France. 
They added their blood to the elements of the coming race; 
but they were not very numerous, and it is their language and 
laws, their administrative, organizing instincts, the culture 
they brought with them, which most deeply stamped the still 
pliant materials they forced themselves upon. The rhetoric 
of Rome made orators of the gifted talkers of the Gallic 
tribes. Popular Latin, universally adopted, was gradually 
corrupted into Old French, one of the Romance languages; 
and it looked as if the seeds of the silently preparing na- 
tionality were complete. 

We know that they were not, since it took more invasions, 
the rush of the Barbarians over the decaying Roman empire, 
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the coming of the Franks, their settlements and struggles, to 
bring about the general conditions in which the new world 
of the middle ages superseded the civilization of Rome. 
How France grew out of the chaos of the Germanic domina- 
tion, and slowly another order arose, in which the principle 
of unity and law which the Gauls had inherited from the 
Romans conquered in its turn the anarchic instincts of the 
feudal lords, is a very complicated story, the main lines of 
which are pretty generally known. Let us only remember 
that the Franks did not destroy the populations they sub- 
jected, so that gradually the preéxisting stock reasserted 
itself; and the France of the tenth or eleventh centuries 
crystallized out of a mixture of strains, among which the 
latest invaders played only a restricted, if a politically pre- 
dominant part. 

Many more immigrants, after that time, added new blood 
to what was beginning to be a nationality; and principally 
the ‘‘Northmen” or Scandinavians, who harried the whole 
realm, but settled in Normandy. As for the Saracens or 
Moors in the south; the English, who in the course of end- 
less wars occupied some provinces for long periods; the 
Jews, not a few of them; the Spaniards and Italians and 
Swiss and Germans, they threw in a spicing and seasoning; 
the more freely as their own countries were not, generally 
speaking, brought to a conscious state so early as France. 
Special mention must be made of the Alsatians, who from 
the seventeenth century indissolubly attached themselves to 
‘the common fatherland. 

Nor did those various elements lose themselves entirely 
in the mass of the growing nation. Their identity may be, as 
a general rule, hardly traceable; still there lingers in a good 
many places a distinct flavor of the primitively prevailing 
stock. It is not possible to believe that any part of France 
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shows us to-day the unmixed descendants of any of the con- 
stituent races. Everywhere, the blood has been repeatedly 
crossed and recrossed. But when all is said, the French pro- 
vincial types bear some relation to the nature of the people 
that colonized the district in greatest number, or managed 
to make their hold upon it most enduring. Influences of all 
kinds—geographical and climatic, economic, social, political 
—have added a new complexity to the shifting and obscure 
network of those racial differences. As a result of a pro- 
longed evolution, we have to-day the broad lines of opposi- 
tion between our main territorial types; and each of them, 
of course, has its local varieties as well. Behind the abstract 
image of the quintessential Frenchman, therefore, we should 
call up the concrete figures of the thick-set, sturdy, blue-eyed, 
silent, dreamy, mystic sailor from Brittany; the flaxen- 
haired, tall, hard-working, jolly weaver from Flanders; the 
wine-grower from Burgundy, ready of tongue and eloquent 
of speech; the southerner of Provence, dark-haired, bronze- 
skinned, indolent, quick-witted, with a flash in his dark eyes; 
the charcoal-burner of Auvergne, round-headed, hairy, stub- 
born, shy, with a look of the primeval cave-dweller about 
him; the keen-eyed peasant of Béarn or Gascony, well-knit, 
nimble and sly; the heavier, slow, strong, garrulous native 
of Bordeaux. On such a background of rich provincial 
traits the essential town-dweller, the born Parisian, with his 
thin intellectual face, his spare frame, the sharp critical play 
of his ironical mind, stands out in strong relief. And he it 
is, no doubt, who sums up in himself the most characteristic 
features of the nation; but from the psychological, as from 
the racial point of view, the unity of France is made up of 
the consensus of innumerable elements, in which the variety 
of the original factors survives. 

Now, among so many factors, was there a decisive one? 
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Did the unifying influence belong properly or particularly 
to a single race? If we consider the body, as it were, of the 
French nationality, its administrative and political oneness, 
there seems to be little doubt that the Latin influence had 
most to answer for in its growth. The Roman tradition im- 
planted from the time of Czsar, and for several centuries 
paramount, created the framework of a state in the land 
that was to be France; and after its momentary breakdown 
under the impact of the invasions, we see that framework 
reappearing and reasserting itself. “Though the Franks 
were the agents, they were not the real architects, of the de- 
finitive construction of the political order of France. In the 
struggle against feudal anarchy, in the slow conquest of the 
realm for the king, the lawyers and councillors who eventu- 
ally had their way were actuated by the ideal of the Roman 
~ state. 

Again, historical research has apportioned their respec- 
tive shares to the great institutions which, after the disrup- 
tion of the middle ages, concurred to bring about that mould- 
ing of the people into a solid national whole. The unity of 
France, materially considered, may be said to have been the 
work of the monarchy, either through the tenacious purpose 
and statecraft of some sovereigns, or through the unfailing 
devotion and silent labor of their instruments, the lawyers. 
The administration of modern France grew to be a complex 
and in many respects an efficient organization; and every- 
body knows how, after the earthquake of the Revolution, the 
Latin genius and will of Napoleon recast the framework of 
the country in a rigid, centralized government, which has not 
yet been essentially modified. 

There was a time when loyalty to the king was the root- 
idea of French patriotism. But what the monarchy did was 
principally to gather province after province, to create the 
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political and social unity of France. And what I am inter- 


ested in is the soul of that unity. That soul is primarily 


moral and intellectual. How did it grow, out of so many 
conflicting races, so many different tempers? And is it pos- 
sible to seize any of its elements? 

From this point of view, religion was certainly one of the 
principal formative influences. The Church, like the mon- 
archy, moulded the unity of France. And not only did the 
secular organization of the French Church make for au- 
thority and order, in its close alliance with the power of the 
king: at the same time, religion permeated men’s sensibili- 
ties, and made them brothers in the spiritual sense. No one 
can measure the indebtedness of the French feeling of na- 
tionality to the properly religious forces. But we know that 
those very forces were responsible in the sixteenth century 
for a partial breakdown of the national unity; the wars of 
religion tore the country asunder, and the breach has never 
completely healed since. Besides, the Church, while re- 
taining her vitality and prestige, has lost much of her sway 
over the modern mind; and in the Frenchness of the French, 
to-day, it is hardly possible to lay one’s finger on a trait 
necessarily associated, for instance, with Catholicism. 

Proceeding with our analysis, we next come across the 
love of the fatherland, a more efficient, or at any rate a more 
universal influence, in that inward domain which we are 
gradually reaching. The patriotism of the French was an 
early growth of their national life; long before the word was 
invented, the feeling lay at the core of their corporate unity. 
And of course, as is always the case, the love of country, 
hearth and home was strengthened by the trials it had to 
bear. Suffering beyond words hardened the fibre of the 
French national feeling, and made it unbreakable. Through 
the protracted agonies of a long historical past, down to the 
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fierce crisis of the present, the vulnerable frontiers of France 
were the fields where her independence had to conquer or 
die. From the Hundred Years’ War to the four years of the 
World War, the root of that feeling was ever bathed with 
blood. Indeed this feeling lies very near, or at, the centre 
of the moral influences we are trying to analyze; and we find 
that it is an essentially spiritual cause, being inseparably as- 
sociated with sacrifice. 

But patriotism, while it is a cause, might just as well be 
regarded as an effect. From the first it was itself suggested, 
encouraged, nourished, not only by the instinct of self-pres- 
ervation or the gregarious tendency of the herd, nor by the 
attachment of the heart to the memory of one’s forebears, 
but by something even more positive and all-pervading 
and more rich. If it grew through suffering and sacrifices, 
how were sacrifices made possible and accepted? So we re- 
vert to the question we were asking ourselves. When 
Frenchmen consented to suffer for the sake of one another, 
because they felt at one, and desired at all costs to remain so, 
being ready to lay down their lives in order to bequeath their 
children that precious unity, how is it that they felt thus at 
one? And what did their feeling exactly consist of ? 

The answer is that early enough in the historical develop- 
ment of France, a miracle happened—that miracle which 
takes place when the soul of a nation is born. The elements 
lay there, in the separate, diverse instincts, tendencies, moral 
and intellectual faculties, of all the races which had been 
intermixed for centuries. Those elements were gradually 
fused into a whole, a complex, organic and living whole, 
which possessed its own inner law of identity through 
change. A personality was thus created: the collective 
mind of a people. Endowed with a power of assimilation, 
it drew to itself the new materials that were successively 
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added to the national stock, and organized them with its own 


substance. How strong that attraction was at a relatively 


early time, we know from the destiny of the Scandinavian 
pirates who, having settled in Normandy, allowed themselves 
to be soaked through with the influence of France to such 
an extent that they were soon afterwards, with William the 
Conqueror, the bearers of French civilization to England. 
That moral personality of France, once created, went on 
defining and realizing itself with the strange force of self- 
assertion and permanence which such collective psycho- 
logical beings seem to own. It looks indeed as if national 
types were predetermined, and answered to innate possibili- 
ties in the domain of human character; they enjoy, like a 
healthy individual, a wonderful quality of relative stability; 
and through their spontaneous straining after a clearer self- 
expression, or through their long, continuous working upon 
themselves, they may be said to be their own makers. Na- 
ture prepares the fuel for the mind of a nation; but once the 
vital spark has set it alight, it burns by a spiritual energy 
which seems independent of matter. 

But this applies to all the peoples that have reached a state 
of fully developed nationhood. Without attempting to ana- 
lyze the soul of France—a subject broad enough in itself !— 
is it possible to grasp anything of the peculiar way in which 
its constituent elements are fused together? In the process 
I have been describing, or in its result, was there anything 
specifically French? 

I think there was, and this will yield us the secret of the 
unity of France. 

Very far back in the middle ages, when the idea of France 
was still hovering as a vague, uncertain image on the horizon 
of consciousness, we note that the knowledge of her, and the 
feeling of her relation to each of her sons, were already suf- 
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fused with a soft, intimate light, a naive tenderness. “Douce 
France’’—sweet France—is the song of Roland, such is the 
first childlike language of patriotism in our literature; the 
direct expression, by an individual mind, of its connection 
with a whole and of the character of that whole. This is 
the key-note which, once struck, has never been forgotten. 
The unity of France resides in a peculiar quality of her 
spiritual being; and that quality is a diffused gentleness of 
moral and intellectual life. The unity of France lies in her 
original culture, which, permeating all her children, is the 
very atmosphere in which they breathe, and constitutes a 
bond between them because it is equally indispensable to 
them all. 

From the general conditions—both physical and human— 
in which the personality of France was evolved, from the 
many elements which entered into it, there grew a fine cor- 
respondence of the nation to the country, of the men and 
women in the nation to one another, and of the whole people 
to a particular ideal of life. The need of that ideal is now 
bred in the bone of all Frenchmen; they cannot do without 
it; and as the existence of the same instinctive craving in 
their fellow-countrymen is absolutely: essential to the satisfac- 
tion of the common desire, the elusive likeness which one 
feels among the French is not a superficial trait, but a con- 
stitutive essence, which pervades their whole nature. They 
are before everything sociable creatures, belonging to a cer- 
tain “milieu,” adapted to it, and finding in it the impersonal 
basis of their characters, as well as the possibility of being 
fully themselves. Their unity is rooted in the deepest layers 
of their being; it is that very being. 

A charm, a winning quality, which secretly steals into 
men’s souls, melts away their most obdurate differences, 
captures the hearts, the senses and the minds, is the soft flame 
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which has fused together the tribes and the clans and the 
races into the unified solid texture of national France. 
Whence did that spell radiate? From the land, no doubt, 
first of all. The land is pleasant and inviting; it welcomes 
intercourse among men, and seems to call for it; it is an 
education in itself for the senses; it encourages the percep- 
tion of the finer shades by its gentle transitions and constant 
variety. In the same province, the same district, you will 
find the North and the South side by side, as a valley opens 
to the cold blasts from distant Russia, or a hillside ripens 
under the summer sun. Thus the faculty of discrimination 
is sharpened, but on the other hand the main contrasts are 
softened, and their edge is blunted. There is a delicate sug- 
gestiveness in the harmonious, composed landscapes of 
France. A lesson emanates from them, and for centuries 
it has silently fashioned the deeper sensibilities of men. It 
is the more readily listened to, as it conveys itself through 
pleasure. 

Pleasure, indeed, is an essential element of the fellowship 
of Frenchmen: they like to be together, because it stimulates 
their faculties, and creates a genial atmosphere of pleasur- 
able intercourse. Now the same trait runs through all their 
national idiosyncrasies. The loveliness and, as it were, the 
easy habitableness of the country thus blend themselves with 
its wealth, its mellowness, the fertility of the soil, the rich 
juices and flavors of the fruits and wines. One might say, 
without being unduly paradoxical, that even the art of sa- 
vory cooking embodies some of the less exalted aspirations 
of the common ideal of the French. The character of light 
sensuousness is stamped upon it; and austere moralists will 
sometimes find fault with it on that account. 

But that sensuousness is closely intertwined with intel- 
lectual cravings; it shades off into spirituality. On the basis 
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of an agreeable intercourse of free, sociable, critical, fastidi- 
ous, intellectual human beings, the French have built up a 
civilization and a culture. The joy of life does not only 
radiate from the soil and the sky, and find opportunity as 
well as encouragement in the easy grouping of men with 
men: it reverberates through the minds and souls, and 
pitches the tone of social relations in a key of gentle, refined 
humanity. The manners, the language, the literature, the 
thought, the art of France, all show an intimate connection 
with that deep-rooted, instinctive ideal; they express it, bear 
witness to it, and at the same time foster it by making its 
effect cumulative on the successive generations. The critical 
gift of the French intelligence; its nice valuation of ideas; 
the logical faculty which is so discernible in its works; its 
quality of universality and clearness in construction; the part 
it has played in acting as a medium between European civili- 
zations and doctrines; the suppleness and adaptability, the 
quick assimilation it has not ceased to display, have all been 
traced back, more or less, to that one main tendency: the de- 
sire to share with many other minds the pleasure of quick, 
spontaneous, and happy spiritual activities. Those who 
have once taken their share in that generous, disinterested 
selfishness, and have enjoyed their birthright in the common- 
wealth of life-loving, mahy-sided, critical, and yet indulgent 
citizens, are usually won by it forever. Our brothers the 
Alsatians had tasted it, and that is why they could not relish 
German culture. Whether the logical genius of our Latin 
ancestors, or the Gallic fertility of wit and tongue, or the 
drop of Greek blood in the veins of every Frenchman has 
more to do with that mellow fruit of the centuries than the 
other influences is obviously a futile, hopeless problem. All 
the elements nature has mixed together probably contributed 
to that result. 
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But is the moral fibre sufficiently tough in that loyalty to 


- one another, founded on a common preference for certain 


things, and the faculty of mutually satisfying it? The patri- 
otism of the French has conclusively shown that it does not 
stop short of sacrifice. Men have died by the hundred 
thousand, by the million, for the country which was to them 
before all the sweet mother of the sweet intercourse of men 
and the golden hours of life. . . . The tree may be judged 
by its fruit. The culture of France has justified itself, be- 
cause the young men whom it had cherished have known how 
to suffer. The ideal of somewhat detached and fastidious 
intellectual refinement, the ideal of the artist, the thinker 
and the critic, has been tested, and proved true. It pos- 
sessed the saving virtue of sincerity. There was at the core 
of it, unperceived of many, a worship of stainless delicacy, a 
fearless facing of acknowledged facts, a stoical notion of 
honor and what is due to the nobler elements of one’s being, 
which is akin to the medieval spirit of chivalry, and has 
practically in this war equalled, if not surpassed, the heroism 
of the Knights. The miracle of France, a miracle every day 
renewed, is her playing with the fire of truth, and finding in 
it, instead of a corrosive, destructive influence, an invigo- 
rating source of courage and strength. 

Thus we find that the unity of her people has a decidedly 
internal origin. It is inno way forced from the outside on 
an unwilling medley of groups or individuals; it is essentially 
opposed to the military discipline of the German state. It 
rises from the heart of each citizen, where it has struck root, 
having irresistibly won its way to it through the senses and 
through the mind. However ancient, or relatively modern, 
the connecting link between any of the provinces of France 
and the whole, that province is merged, with all the others, 
into an absolutely solid, indistinguishable mass. The French 
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Revolution gave that union the crowning seal of democratic 
acceptance. Such a national bond is proof against every- 
thing but its own inner corruption, which would mean the 
hopeless decay of the vitality of France. It seems possible 
to believe, on the contrary, that the soul which makes her 
one is rising, in renewed youth and energy, from the dread- 
ful ordeal of these years. 

And it is through the very same ordeal that your unity, 


meanwhile, is crystallizing. Unique in its gigantic size, in the 


multiplicity of its elements, which makes it a complete repre- 
sentation of the Cosmos, in the rapidity of its political, eco- 
nomic, social evolution, the great Republic of the new world 
may perhaps receive not an encouragement—it needs none— 
but a confirmation of its surging faith in the future, from the 
distant analogy of France. However various the human 
materials which are being fused here into a whole, the sure 
path of unity is open to a nation which is developing in ac- 
cord with the will of nature, and finding in itself the root- 
idea of its oneness. Nature has carved out its cradle in the 
vast breadth of a continent, and the varieties and contrasts 
it includes only make the promise of its growth fuller and 
richer. No rival civilization placed too near threatens to 
check its organic development, and it already constitutes the 
centre of attraction in one half of the world. But the safest 
token of its destiny lies in its soul. Suffering resolutely 


faced had, once before, secured its integrity against dis- 


ruptive tendencies; the drama of the Civil War meant the 
conquest, through sacrifice, of a coherent frame to a matur- 
ing national personality. The influx of immigrants, in huge 
numbers, having created another and a more complex prob- 
lem, the spiritual energies latent in the young giant have 
triumphed over it through a supreme effort of self-assertion. 
The admirable ethical victory of the American intervention 
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in the World War is clenching the question of American 
unity. In an age of unbounded material progress, but of 
life-threatening moral crisis, it is the supremacy of your will 
which fashions the unbreakable bond of a hundred million 
citizens; as at the slow dawning of European culture, in an 
age of semi-barbarism, the gentle spirit of France united her 
sons through a common humanity of instincts. Your unity 
will be born—it is being born—of the tremendous creative 
energy of your national idealism; of the clearer conscious- 
ness of your deepest purposes, realized through devotion to 
a disinterested duty; and at the core of that consciousness, it 
is the moral conscience that one finds. The infallible feeling 
of right and wrong, rooted in the inmost being of all Amer- 
icans, has not only saved the world, but set its definitive 


stamp on the character of a civilization in which the best 


hope of the world resides. 
L. CAZAMIAN. 


II 


THE PERSONALITY OF FRANCE 


N time of war, our energies are all directed to the chan- 
nels of action. Our minds are pardonably engrossed by 
the problems of behavior. We judge nations, as we judge 
men, according to what they do. To speak of the person- 
ality of France is, then, to study the part she plays in the 
world; to review her deeds in the great struggle of the 
peoples. 

But her share in the common heroism and sacrifices of 
the Allies has been appreciated by her American friends so ~ 
readily, so generously, that it is hardly possible to add any- 
thing to that tribute of praise; and least of all does it be- 
hoove a Frenchman to try. 

Victory has liberated our souls; it should set our minds 
free. The time has come when our attention may return to 
the disinterested problems of moral research. Are we not 
attracted, once more, by the mystery of that national char- 
acter of France, which lies behind her long-suffering sublime 
patience? What is the source of the spiritual energy that 
she has displayed? Was the world right in looking upon it, 
at first, as something of a miracle? And if there subsists no 
enigma in the sudden emergence of what is a fund of in- 
destructible strength, as old as the hills, does there not exist 
in the French temperament something unique, an originality, 
which so far has been given to none else? 

We are thus led on to study the personality of France 
more or less in the plane of a psychological disquisition. It 
is impossible to deal summarily with such a matter, without 
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losing the substance of concrete realities. We must imagi- 


_ natively substitute the rich, teeming life of innumerable men 
-and women, with their individual traits, their shades and 


manners of being, for the dry outline of an analytical scheme. 
One more word of apology may be required. There was 
a time when, to treat a subject like this, a Frenchman felt 
bound to renounce the critical outlook of the student. To 
speak of France was to vindicate her, to glorify her. Had 
not her sons to dispel, with words as with deeds, the cloud 
of lies and deceitful illusions which had gathered about her, 
and for which she was herself, no doubt, partly responsible? 
That time, again, is past. We may allow our hearts and 
minds to relax from the sacred one-sidedness of patriotic 
anxiety. To think or speak is no longer to act, but to pre- 
pare the way for future action; and toward the fruitful ac- 
tivities of peace, the safest way lies through the cool, dispas- 
sionate investigations of the student. To see things as they 
are is now our primary duty. What Frenchman was ever 
afraid to look his country in the face? Our gaze can be no 
less tender and respectful while it assumes the perfect 
candor of the seeker after truth. ; 
Truth, indeed, like honesty, is ever the best policy. It 
should be the proud belief of a Frenchman that his country 
stands to lose nothing by being better known. The sympathy 
most Americans feel for her is precious to us; and that is 
why we would be happy to offer it a safe basis to build upon. 
Nothing threatens it, except the recoil from self-deception. 
Our American friends must not be inclined some day to bear 
France a grudge because they found her other than we had 
allowed them to think she was. 
Is not the best preventive against such disillusionment to 
meet it, or the possibility of it, half-way, and to throw fear- 
less light on the inner reality of our nature? One hears con- 
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tradictory maxims about the compatibility of love with clear- 
sightedness. It may be that the god of love is to remain 
blind, or lose all his power; but this is not true of the friend- 
ship of collective beings, of nations, which must be solidly 
founded on facts. 

Let us, then, preserve our sincerity at any price, and show, 
when dealing with France, that fine respect for truth which 
is one of the ambitions, and perhaps one of the merits, of the 
French mind. We do not want to love our country at the 
expense of truth, because truth is quite as venerable, and 
even higher, than our country. Let not our country be loved 
because her real self is hidden; but let her be loved, like a 
human personality, for the attractive combination of her 
virtues and oddities. 

A personality—such is its distinctive trait—must be organ- 
ized; but it is so more or less markedly and perfectly. ‘That 
of France has always been described as logical, and we might 
expect its outline to be rounded, its disposition harmoniously 
balanced. We know, at the first glance, that this is not the 
case. The logic France has in her mind is not the ruling 
principle in her whole self. She shows us not a few com- 
plexities ;a many-sidedness which is sometimes disconcerting. 
Poets will say she is a woman, and speak of the eternal 
feminine. . . . But her complexities are not exactly con- 
tradictions. There is in her a rather stable equilibrium; 
she obeys an inner law of evolution. Revolutions there have 
been, indeed, in her history, political and social; but few 
really startling moral changes. 

The character of France revolves round an axis, firmly 
set, and to all appearances unchanging. What is that root- 
idea, that central aspiration and striving, which binds all 
things together? A spiritual principle of culture. To be 
French is to care particularly, in various and subtle ways, 
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for some values of the mind and the senses. This principle 
results in fellowship among seekers after the same refined ° 
joys of life, the same lucid perception of truth. It results 
in love for the common basis of those joys and that percep- 
tion: the national body and soul, in which all Frenchmen 


‘move and have their being. 


One may successively consider the working of that 
tendency, that seeking after culture, in the several planes 
of the human mind—the intelligence, the feelings, the will 
—without, of course, attaching any clear-cut distinctiveness, 
or scholastic meaning, to those points of view on the unity 
of the consciousness. 

Our culture realizes itself chiefly through the intelligence. 
We owe it the characteristic tone of our national originality. 
Critics have very often pointed out the part it used to play, 
and still plays, in the life of France. With us the innate, 
irrepressible tendency of the individual is still to understand 
things. We prize high all intellectual gifts and tastes and 
ambitions. This is the light that awakes first in the eyes of 
the French child; the young man dreams of a system, a the- 
orem, a formula, to reduce the complexities of the world to 
intelligibility. To the traditional French mind, things only 
grow real, acceptable, as they are understood and organized 
with previous knowledge. The “intellectual” is not a recent 
French type; its roots are deep in the past. France is a by- 
word among the nations for the stamp which a striving 
after clearness, order, deduction, has set on her constitutions, 
her laws, her administration, her social and moral activities. 

That stamp is not necessarily a badge of honor; it has 
been sometimes denounced as a brand of shame; as the sign 
of an overbold endeavor to fly in the face of nature, of a 
Promethean attempt to ravish fire from heaven. It has been 
often criticized as a practical inferiority. 
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Over-intellectualism, with us, is not only a possible fault, 
but sometimes a real one. The pleasure of understanding 
things will be preferred to that of feeling or to the duty of 
doing them. Such a habit, of course, plays havoc with life. 
Nature is apt to show her stubborn spirit, and refuse to yield 
to system. The consequences are, on the one hand, an over- 
detached, critical, fastidious bent of mind among too many 
individuals, prone to forget that they are men and citizens; 
that they are to act, and act together. On the other hand, the 
signal disappointments and failures of the deductive, a 
priori tendency of the French mind, at its worst, in matters 
practical, political, social. In spite of fine victories of reason 
“over matter, the world with all its weight has now and again 
crushed us for our premature attempt to dissolve it in light. 
The concrete, experimental genius of the Anglo-Saxons has 
always nursed a grievance against us on that score; and fate 
on a few occasions has seemed to justify it. 

Is it still justified? To some extent, perhaps. The war, 
with all our splendid achievements, has shown us a prey, in 
several fields, to over-deductive inertia: an inertia born of 
an exaggerated assurance that things will conform to our 
preconceived ideas; an inertia which is to us the deepest 
warning of danger. 

But we have heard much about that fault of ours; we have 
realized it more and more clearly. We have organized our 
notion of it with the very web of our consciousness. In the 
atmosphere of present thought and life, the coming genera- 
tion breathes a caution against it. Our newest philosophical 
tendencies are entirely colored with our knowledge of it, 
our opposition to it. The pragmatist movement has struck 
root in France. A Frenchman, Bergson, is giving its most 
complete expression to the world revolt against the tyranni- 
cal sway of nineteenth-century intellectualism. Our young 
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men are all for action, experience, the concrete. They no 
longer dream of enclosing the universe in their clear-cut sys- 
tematic concepts; they want to force their will upon things 
through energy, efficiency, adventure. The popularity, the 
prestige of intelligence has been declining. The exaggera- 
tions of a few show which way the wind blows: it is fashion- 
able in some circles to denounce not only the abuse, but the 
use of reason as an instrument of fruitful thinking. 

This reaction, in spite of its superficial excesses, is deep 
and significant; its effects will be lasting. But it will not, it 
cannot be more than a complementary influence, an inevitable 
swing of the pendulum. The intellectual personality of 
France will chiefly reside, henceforth as of old, in a striving 
after clearness of analysis and realization. The joy of con- 
ceiving a whole, of organizing ideas together, will keep its 
hold upon us. That tendency is part and parcel of our in- 
most national originality: it transmutes things into intelligi- 
ble, communicable elements; it makes the agreeable sociable 
intercourse of minds a possibility. 

Our literature, our art, will always bear its stamp. And 
in this field, indeed, the intelligence is no enemy to life. In 
the atmosphere of intellectual sensuousness, of intellectual 
activities enjoyed for their own sake, art thrives as an in- 
stinct, a spontaneous impulse. The fresh vigor, the still 
renewed fecundity of artistic creation in France, should give 
pause to the popular outcry against rationalism as a steriliz- 
ing influence. The time has come to reconsider Matthew 
Arnold’s famous pronouncement: ‘France, famed in all 
great arts, in none supreme.” . . . One may demur at this 
implied notion of supremacy. Our esthetic judgments 
hardly admit of such dogmatic hierarchy. Hegemony in art 
bids fair to go the way of political and military hegemony, 
leaving the field to the parallel, free expansion of flourishing 
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national geniuses. The only acceptable description of ex- 
cellence is a very high level of attainment; and in that sense, 
many nations can be supreme at the same time. Whatever 
the practical deficiencies of France’s record may be, her ex- 
alting pursuit of the white light of pure ideas has not di- 
vested the concrete world of its color and imaginative ap- 
peal. Inspiration has fed on emotion, on the vivid realiza- 
tion of things; but an element of intellectual endeavor has 
sublimated, not paralyzed it. The literature of France has 
been since the middle ages a continuous growth of unabated 
vitality. Her painters, her sculptors, her architects, are to- 
day second to none. Her musicians, after a temporary 
eclipse, again show a wonderful faculty of initiative and 
creation. 

When we come to feeling, we naturally ask ourselves 
whether, and how far, it is compatible with a high develop- 
ment of intellectualism. Some of our enemies, indeed, have 
been heard to say that the heart of France was apt to be 
hollow and insincere and starved; but few, if any, will concur 
in such censure, among those whose judgment is not hope- 
lessly biassed. That error was born of the hard-heartedness 
which went with the logical mania of some French revolu- 
tionary sects; it was fostered by a prejudice against the sanity 
of intellectual culture; by the superficial cynicism of wit and 
brilliancy in some typical circles of historical France. Is 
feeling with us only a matter for enjoyment and dissection? 
In fact, the tendency to refine and improve on elementary 
feelings does exist with us. For one thing, the emotions of 
the heart are freely expressed and confessed; they are not 
kept down under a seal of reserve as in Great Britain; the 
Frenchman is not afraid to give himself away. This has 
made of the feelings a matter for art, social intercourse, 
criticism; and the all-pervading habit of intellectual analysis 
has wrought upon them. The dissection of the heart in con- 
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versations, plays, novels, poems, was of old a feature of 


France; it has remained so to our day. The easy, frequent 


formulation of feeling has had a double effect: some of its 
most spontaneous and deepest forms have found a refuge 
in silence and secrecy; married love, and family attachments, 
have withdrawn upon themselves; the closeness, the jeal- 
ously guarded intimacy of French family life is partly due to 
an instinctive reaction against an over-inquisitive tone of 
social manners. On the other hand, in its more superficial 
aspects, feeling has striven to renew itself through delicacy 
of shade and fineness of expression. Ever since the middle 
ages, and the “cours d’amour,” there has grown in France 
and flourished a hankering after subtlety in sentiment. 

To the point of artificiality? Sometimes, no doubt. In 
the quest for the rare and new, the morbid has been found. 
In the analytical process, the reality of the emotion has been 
known to evaporate. This will be, now and again, an almost 
unavoidable consequence of the playing of the intellect upon 
the heart. A scrutinizing gaze may detect, through the his- 
tory of France, some crises in the healthy course of natural 
feeling. The latest instance would be the ‘‘decadent” phase 
of literature and life, in our “‘yellow nineties.” It was not, 
for that matter, an exclusively French, but a European phe- 
nomenon. It never went deep, and was mostly restricted to a 
set of bohemians and snobs in the main centres of artistic 
life. Its very frankness, while rather lessening its danger, 
magnified it, to foreign eyes, into a national trait. Great 
wrong was then done to France, as the finger of scorn was 
often pointed at her, and she was a scandal among the na- 
tions. Still, there was an evil wind blowing over the spiri- 
tual waters at the time. Whoever was then a youth can re- 
member the sickly cast of faces and hearts; the uneasy fret- 
ting of the sensibility, and the whole being. . . . : 

The tremendous gale of the war, with its destructive and 
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purifying gusts, has blown away the last dissolving remnants 
of that hot, unhealthy atmosphere. 

It has brought us back, like a sudden awakening, to the 
deeper tradition of our moral history. The intellectualiza- 
tion of feeling, with us, does not only result in its refinement 
and analysis; it brings about, or at least makes possible, its 
exaltation. In the French mind, where the free play of the 
intelligence has swept down all the barriers, all the limits, 
of timidity, narrowness and selfishness, the highest passions 
of the soul find an unsurpassed vastness of scope. As a con- 
sequence we are called upon to witness, not only our “revolu- 
tionary fever,” but the great examples of our emotional 
idealism. A characteristic trait of France has always been 
her enthusiasts of feeling, who went, if necessary, to the ex- 
tremity of self-sacrifice. They possessed the strength and 
the clearness and the purity and beauty of a type. It is 
enough to mention Joan of Arc, the Crusaders, the Knights; 
the saints of our Church, the martyrs of the Revolutionary 
era; Lafayette, and the highest pitch of chivalrous disinter- 
estedness; the million inarticulate, humble heroes of the 
present war. 

The genius of France is not in the least unfeeling. But 
feeling with us is an accepted, natural fact; and so it is 
neither hidden, nor taught, nor idolized. It is steeped in 
intelligence, and aims often at refinement; it is sometimes apt 
to lose strength in achieving delicacy. The romantic move- 
ment somewhat upset our psychological balance, and made 
the influence of feeling upon life more direct and unre- 
stricted. But our ingrained, instinctive wisdom is to dis- 
cipline it, keep it in order—apart from the outbursts of ex- 
alted passion. Religion, family honor, social decency, 
rational clear-sightedness and serenity, more or less con- 
tribute their respective shares to that discipline; and the 
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fine poise of a cultivated soul is an element of the ideal of 


‘the “honnéte homme.” The French usually show their 


feelings in an unashamed, simple way; at the same time, 
they keep them under command. It is rather by his ideas 
that a Frenchman will, occasionally, be carried away; but 
that does not mean that he has no heart. His proper, dis- 
tinctive aim is to give both head and heart their due. 

As for the will, the subject is of a particularly complex 
nature. It is hardly possible to conceive of it in the abstract; 
time and the national evolution are paramount. France, 
in the past, through twelve centuries of an eventful career, 
had been a radiating focus of energy and force. But some 
of her best friends would say, before the war, that there 
were symptoms of a partial failing in her formerly inex- 
haustible fund of strength. Had she wasted herself away 
in ages of exertions, and achievements, and- bleeding, and 
suffering, and enjoyment? Did her intellectualism under- 
mine in her the roots of the will? 

Resolute action, in psychological experience, is certainly 
not the forte of such a temperament, inclined to be esthetic 
and critical before everything, to dream away or enjoy away 
or analyze away life. And if the past showed the expan- 
sion of an irrepressible national vigor, there was a tendency 
to languor or torpor in some of the pre-war generations. 

A rélative inertia of the will loomed ahead as a threat- 
ening danger. Hedonism, and dilettantism, and weakness 
of purpose, have been known to bring their doom on other 
more sensuous ideals of culture. The course of modern 
French civilization runs parallel to the brink of careless 
self-abandonment. Our triumph was still to avoid it, while 
boldly harnessing our chariot to an intellectual star. Were 
we, but yesterday, drawing nearer to the precipice? 

In the political world, some observers noticed an undue 
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tendency to economy of effort; a disgusted indolent scepti- 
cism which allowed unworthy men or sets to have their way. 
In the economic field, American sympathizers would point 
out that we often allowed ourselves to rest on the old-estab- 
lished positions; that we ceased fighting, adapting ourselves, 
developing and improving with the times. . . . Our society 
was not entirely a progressive one. Was in it the inmost, 
deepest spring of progress unstrung, or broken? 

The war has answered, and vindicated the soundness of 
the race. French energy has known how to act, and how to 
endure; let nothing be added to the beautiful recognition it 
has received from a world startled or moved to more exact 
understanding and more fervent sympathy. Indeed, there 
is in France, whatever the relaxations of the surface, a never- 
failing principle of strength: it is the readiness, the capacity 
to be at one in perception or feeling. At a crisis, a revulsion 
is sure to take place. When her life is in danger, France 
makes up her mind clearly and well, because her vision is 
clear, and the elemental will to live gushes forth. From an 
individualistic dispersion, she awakes to unanimous, strong 
resolves. 

But what about the prosaic, commonplace, every-day ef- 
forts which go to make the success of a nation? Let us not 
forget the source of strength which some of our most acute 
foreign friends have so intuitively found out; there is in 
France a vast, unnoticed reserve of moral, social, economic 
energy: it is the stubborn, stoical devotion to professional 
duty—be it art, handicraft, or drudgery; the patient accept- 
ance of grinding toil; the self-discipline of scrupulous at- 
tention to good work well done. Our peasant men and 
women, in the trenches or in the plough-fields, have stretched 
that old, dogged obstinacy of labor to its utmost limits. 
Conscientiousness of purpose, and gift of realization, will 
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keep the French workman above the dead level of merely 


“quantitative competition. Our industrial methods may be, 


for a time, unduly conservative; but so long as our indus- 
try is fed by those inner springs, it cannot fail. What it 


may lose through the slowness of its adaptation, it will re- 


gain through the finish of its products. 

And it is bent on quickening the pace of its adaptation. 
France realizes that she must enter on a new phase of reso- 
lute, strong action. The impetus of the war is making itself 
felt in all her national activities. The younger generation, 
through their very intelligence, have risen above the for- 
mal worship of a futile intellectual brilliancy; they aim at 
strengthening their practical hold upon things. Does a 
voluntary cultivation of the will mean an implied contra- 
diction? Not inthe least. The modern man knows that he 
can, to a very large extent, make himself; and Americans 
will join us in that optimistic, buoyant faith. The France 
of to-morrow will show us a rejuvenation of energy in all 
its forms. Force of character is honored, sometimes with 
an exclusive, undue predominance. When a durable equi- 
librium is reached, the proportion of the elements will have 
been shifted, but the balance will be restored within the 
organic law of the national personality. There is no de- 
viation from the type in such a case, when constant oscil- 
lations are included in the type itself. 

Has that type been made at all clearer, as a result of 
a rather elaborate psychological scheme? ‘The personality 
of France is her living being, which escapes the meshes of a 
commonplace analysis. . 

French men and women, while showing a family like- 
ness, have their own different individualities. It is only 
through contact with them, experience of them, that the 
bare outline here sketched out, so slight, so incomplete, may 
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be filled up and become a picture. The future of the friend- 
ship between America and France is dependent on a more 
real understanding, and thus on a closer interpenetration 
of the two peoples. 


A personality is unique. And so are, when attentively 


studied, the characters of all nations; but personalities are 
more or less original. Now, among foreign observers there 
is pretty general agreement that the personality of France 
is to a high degree marked and rare. She owes her dis- 
tinctiveness to the unity, and to the homogeneous, relatively 
stable quality, of her psychological being. And her rarity 
she owes to her charm, which is an indefinable something; 
a subtle essence, as our friends say, pervading everything 
French. Unless one tries and seizes something at least of 
that elusive charm, one has entirely missed the real person- 
ality of France. 

Let us look for some of its more tangible elements in the 
tendencies and traits which constitute her moral nature, and 
from which the spontaneous unity of her sons grows. . . . 

There is a self-forgetfulness in the very self-seeking of a 
universal aspiration to culture; a culture which is an effort, 
and at the same time an instinct: an effort towards intelli- 
gence and light and appreciation of all things; an instinct of 
the laws and combinations of forms which make of expres- 
sion in all cases a complete whole—an organization of ideas, 
a work of art, a planned out and finished thing. That self- 
forgetfulness has an appeal, and even an ethical value, as its 
product most often possesses an artistic merit. 

At the root of it all lies a preference of the ideal to the 
material; in a way, a refined idealism; the idealism of cul- 
ture, if not exactly that of religious, moral endeavor. 
That idealism of culture creates such a bond among the 
human beings who are united by it, that they find it in them 
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to die when the life of France is at stake. The personality 

of France is not only an attraction for the like-minded or 
sympathetic peoples of the world; it constitutes an irresist- 
ible call for the love and devotion of her children, who 
dimly recognize in it an exalted, sublimated essence of 
themselves. 

Each of them naturally tends to endow the idea of France 
_ with features akin to those he or she possesses; and out of 
those innumerable, partly conflicting fancies there rises a 
composite image which one might expect to find general 
and cold, devoid of life and significance. It is a remark- 
able fact that the abstract personality of France, on the 
contrary, in the common notion of all, has some of the at- 
tributes of a real, concrete character; that we so easily think 
of her as of a human being; and that the symbol and the 
reality closely agree and shade off into each other. France 
is a person, and a woman: changeful but one, puzzling and 
attractive. ‘That play of fugitive moods and hues is a re- 
flection of the rich, varied life of mind and senses and soul 
in the people; and no clumsy disquisition will ever seize and 
fix their fluttering evanescence. 

France is intensely personal. She was not, however—she 
is not—self-centred and selfish. A faculty of enthusiasm, 
an eagerness to make the causes of others her own, have al- 
ways saved her from an undue narrowness of outlook. 
She will be the more inclined to preserve that traditional 
breadth of sympathies as she takes to her heart and treas- 
ures the magnificent proof of disinterested friendship and 
love she has received from the American nation. 


L. CAZAMIAN. 


III 


THE FRANCE OF TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


HE France of to-day and to-morrow. . . . Is there 

much meaning in that opposition? Hardly any. The 
France of to-day is an abstraction; or rather, to-day is an 
abstraction to France. | 

The thrilling present is an hour of almost intolerable 
suspense. Only through an exaltation of spirit can France 
bear the still open wound, the gnawing grief for her sons 
and children who died. She allows herself to be carried 
onward, on the tide of hard-won triumph, to the hope, the 
vision of the years that are to be. The France of to-day is 
all in the meditation, in the preparation of to-morrow. 

Reconstruction, indeed—the word, with us, is only too 
literally true; and the extent of the destruction suffered adds 
a poignant sense to its hopeful sound. 

From the burnt homes, the ravaged fields, the annihi- 
lated industries, to the very frame and order of her whole 
life, economic, politic, social, moral, France faces the mag- 
nitude of her task, and feels herself equal to it. There re- 
mains to her, with the generous help of her friends, the most 
precious assurance of recovery and survival: the will of a 
generation—of those who come back, and of those who 
died. The spirit of the dead shall inspire the men who live 
after them. 

A united will—an intimation—more than a hope, a cer- 
tainty—such is the burden of these beautiful anxious days. 
Let us picture France as she sees herself in the glow of her 
faith and her resolve. It is an ideal; but of the kind which 
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possesses enough force and magnetism to make the total 
failure of its endeavor a moral impossibility. 

Trying to analyze the spirit and the aims of reconstruc- 
tion in France, let us not, for once, follow the deductive 
French method which goes from principles to applications. 
Some of the applications are so urgent that they take pre- 
cedence, by right as in fact, over all things. The implied 
principles, the rejuvenated mind and soul of a people, will 
reveal themselves gradually as we proceed. 

Looming largest, and most pressing, among the problems 
to be solved, is the question of the race. France under- 
stands that the continuity of her very life is at stake. Her 
population before the war was not increasing; it was even, 
in some parts, slightly decreasing. The dreadful losses of 
the last four years have brought home the seriousness 
of the peril to all responsible men and women. The official 
figures of our killed and crippled may have come as a shock 
upon many of our friends. Statesmen, politicians, and the 
collective instinct of citizens are at one in a deep conviction 
that this task should be taken up first of all. Before re- 
building the national organization, the nation itself is to be 
rebuilt. 

Why was our population relatively declining? Moral 
causes had most to do with it. The Anglo-Saxon world has 
outlived the mistaken assumption that France had no family 
life. The family, with us, is the corner-stone of the social 
structure; but its very intimacy, and the warmth of its at- 
mosphere, somewhat narrow its outlook, restrict its power 
of expansion. French parents had few children because it 
did not suit their over-anxious affection to spread over many. 
Again, they somewhat lacked the buoyancy, the economic 
optimism, which lightly accept the risks each new human 
being is to face in the world. . . . Whatever the case may 
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be, a universal reaction has set in. The nation prepares to 
take in hand the insurance of its future. Efficient radical 
measures are contemplated at last; and the tone of public 
opinion makes it probable that they will not fall short of 
their object. The State will definitely step in. Not only will 
there be abatements of impositions and taxes in all forms; 
not only will scholarships and studentships in unlimited num- 
ber open the avenues of knowledge to all children: a more 
direct participation of the community in bearing the burden 
of large families, through grants in aid or otherwise, will 
lift the question bodily from an individual on to a social 
plane. 

To secure the race from its unconscious suicide will not 
be enough, if destructive agents are allowed to prey upon 
it. The scourge of war makes it more than ever necessary 
to fight other scourges. The problem of alcoholism will 
have to be tackled in good earnest. France is not, in that 
respect, quite so bad as she is sometimes supposed to be; 
wine, her national beverage, allows of innocuous, when 
moderate, consumption. The wine-growing industry is not 
only essential to the prosperity of France; the liquor itself 
is hallowed with too many associations, is too narrowly con- 
nected with the geniality of traditional French manners, to 
be ever put under a legal ban. But if the uncompromising 
teetotaler has hardly any future in France, public opinion is 
more and more giving its support to a vigorous crusade 
against intoxicating drinks. Already the sale of absinthe 
has been prohibited, without compensation to the producers; 
the old allowance granted the French peasant for the home 
distilling of his brandy, has been cancelled. Emergency 
measures of military discipline, taken during the war, have 
prepared the way for a more active intervention of the 
legislator. Inseparably bound up as the question is with 
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financial and political interests, it does not seem unduly op- 


‘timistic to hope that the rising wave of social courage will 


surmount those obstacles. France realizes that she must 
cure the worst evils of alcoholism or give up the fruits of 
victory. 

Tuberculosis threatens the race with another and even 
more insidious danger. The strain, the fatigues, the under- 
feeding of the war have increased its alarming progress. 
Much good work has been done, while the struggle against 
the foe engrossed the attention, the strength of France, by 
the generous help of American doctors and nurses. Their 
efforts will not have been lavished in vain. The task they 
have begun or continued is of national importance; freed 
from the invaders, the nation itself intends to take it in 
hand. The methods are known and tried; the plans and 
schemes are drawn up; decisive success should be the re- 
ward of energy and civic conscience. It is a sign of the 
times that hardly any clear-sighted citizen expects energy 
and civic conscience to be lacking. 

Had the physical fibre of the French race deteriorated? 
Glib assertions had been heard to that effect. The war 
may have been a surprise to some of our friends, as to 
most of our enemies. The peasant, the workman, the stu- 
dent of France have indicated their toughness of muscle 
and of nerve. Unknown to most observers, during the last 
quarter of a century, the influence of sports and games had 


been silently making itself felt. The French youth had re- 


discovered their old-time enthusiasm for bodily exercise; 
and no more promising symptom has yet appeared of the 
new spirit which indeed stirs in the nation. The achieve- 
ment of yesterday is an incentive to greater attempts. The 
health of the people is growing to be one of the chief ob- 
jects of education and government. The havoc of the war 
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gives a supreme claim to the development of national 
hygiene. Four years in the trenches will make camping out 
a taste and a luxury. The struggle hardly over, football, 
cycling, rowing, walking find more votaries than before. 
Military training, reduced to its essentials, is availing itself 
of the improved system of drill which the supple F rench 
genius has stamped with its own mark. The race of to-mor- 
row bids fair to rise in robustness and self-command above 
that of yesterday. 

At every step in the rebuilding of the people, political 
considerations intervene. Bent on shaping her own destiny, 
France finds her motive power in the energy of the nation. 
Will the government, the administration, be a fitting instru- 
ment to her? A reconstruction of French politics is at 
hand. The war has laid unforgetable emphasis on the fact . 
and the idea of national solidarity. When the party truce 
is over—and it will very soon be a thing of the past—its 
lingering influence will still be felt. The lesson of inter- 
dependence has sunk deep into the hearts of all. A more 
substantial democracy will embody the obligation each citi- 
zen acknowledges to his fellows. The way to reorganiza- 
tion lies through electoral reform. Whatever the precise 
method adopted, the appeal to the people will be broader 
as well as fairer. Proportional representation might come 
into its own before long. The granting of the vote to 
women was but yesterday, in France, a matter of academic 
interest; it is now a certainty of the near future. French 
parties are, of course, in the crucible. In what shapes they 
will crystallize anew, it is not yet possible to tell. But should 
even the old names and lines of cleavage be preserved, it 
would none the less be true that the before-the-war formule 
are played out. Economic and social problems are more 
and more coming to the front; their advent gives a new 
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seriousness, a reality, a vital.significance, to the old game 
of politics. It is probable that the deep-lying tendencies to 
progress on radical lines, and to conservation pure and 
simple, will beget more direct and genuine expressions of 
themselves. The wide-spread stirring of the political con- 
science promises to result in a quickening of the sense of 
public duty, in a more effective working of the democratic 
scheme, and in improved electoral manners. 

Meanwhile public opinion is rallying round a demand for 
more efficient methods of administration. Routine and red 
tape had always been denounced, and, to a large extent, al- 
ways denounced in vain. There seems to have risen in 
France one of those deep irresistible swells of the democratic 
will which now and again sweep away the most strongly 
rooted abuses. Here the lessons of the war inseparably 
blend themselves with the example of America. The neces- 
sity, the possibility, and the advantage of quick, simple 
action have been a hundred times illustrated in the last 
struggle; they have forcibly taken hold of the common 
mind. All the servants of the public, from the statesman 
to the pettiest functionary, will have to adapt themselves to 
the new spirit; and an encouraging sign is that some steps 
have already been taken in the right direction. Unless our 
administration is modernized and relatively simplified, un- 
less the net output of each working unit in the machine is 
substantially increased, the dissatisfaction with it which 
prevails in almost every circle will bring about sweeping 
changes and root-and-branch reforms. 

One of the most significant expressions of that protest is 
the reaction against the excesses of centralization in all 
fields; and again, the most important aspect of this reaction 
is the “regionalist’? movement. A new life is awaking 
everywhere in the old provinces, with their distinctive traits, 
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their original manners, their traditions; and that sentimental 
revival fits in with the tendency to economic initiative and 
expansion. The “regions” will roughly coincide with the 
ancient historical divisions of the soil of France; they will 
be more strictly determined by the natural lines of attraction 
and organization which industry and commerce, along with 
geographical factors, have laid down. Without threatening 
the strong unity of the French nation, they will enrich it 
with a fuller wealth of variety. It seems hardly probable 
that the uniform districts or “departments” which the Revo- 
lution had substituted for the provinces will cease to be 
administrative areas of some kind; but their distribution 
into groups will be both an effect and a symptom of a bolder 
and more realistic notion of the working of a modern state. 
Here, again, the dreams and the schemes have outgrown the 
platonic stage. It is not easy to exaggerate the import of 
such facts as the reviving of the “‘foire de Lyon,” success- 
fully accomplished in war time. 

However keen the attraction given to political and ad- 
ministrative reforms, it is the problems of economic and 
social life which are more than all others coming to the 
front. There, every one feels, is the centre of the vast read- 
justment through which France is to open for herself a new 
path in a new era. As in other fields, the rude, imperious, 
upsetting experiences of the war leave behind them a healthy 
sense of the complexity of things. Where each doctor used 
to have a nostrum, and only one, we see men more and more 
coming round to the notion of complementary correctives 
to contradictory evils. A dim perception has awakened in 
the masses, that France was at one and the same time over- 
centralized and over-individualistic. Whatever may have 
been the encroachments of the State, the vices of public 
officials, they were brought about, or at least encouraged, 
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by a passive, an indifferent, a routine-loving tone of eco- 
nomic and civic life. This deficiency, first of all, will have 
to be remedied; and every citizen is taking up his own share 
of a reform which concerns every one. The slogan of the 
coming time is production; and the way to increased pro- 
duction lies through effort, self-help, initiative. No captain 
of industry, in France, but knows that our industrial 
methods must be modernized and renovated; no merchant 
but realizes that markets are ever to be won anew, or they 
are lost. The lesson of American enterprise is everywhere 
quoted and digested. 

Will French business be properly ‘“‘Americanized’’? 
Some there are who seem to wish for that consummation. 
The gospel of brisk alertness, up-to-date efficiency, now and 
again is pushed to the extreme of a preaching of the ““Taylor 
system.” It is hardly probable, and it may not be desirable, 
that the processes of production should be so strictly 
analyzed, so severely gauged, and subjected to such thorough 
scientific discipline. The problem of output, in France, is 
not so much a question of quantity as of quality. Every 
operative, with us, is more or less a skilled workman. If 
it be true, as our friends are pleased to say, that some artistic 
gift is the birthright of each French artisan, the matter and 
the manner of our national industries ought to answer to 
that essential element of success. A relative relaxation of 
enforced rules may be compatible with, and indeed indis- 
pensable to, a higher level of individual attainment. This 
reservation leaves ample room for the improvement of 
machinery and methods. Our harbors and railroads, our 
docks and warehouses, our works and plants, will testify in 
a few years to the fact that the war was a great eye-opener, 
and that the Mecca of modern business is somewhere be- 
tween New York and Chicago. Immediately after the 
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armistice, one of our leading firms of munition-makers is 
setting up the wholesale production of standardized cheap 
motor-cars; every American, and every Frenchman for that 
matter, can tell where it has got the idea from. 

On the other hand, the more thoughtful and public- 
spirited class of people no longer rely with the same confi- 
dence on the old-time gospel of unmitigated individualism. 
The war has been a lesson, on a gigantic scale, about the 
necessity of economic organization. State control, with all 
its faults and inconveniences, has in more than one field 
saved the situation. Its inconveniences, no less than its 
faults, are prompting an almost universal demand for a re- 
turn to the normal condition of trade. Restrictions and 
regulations are vanishing one by one; and if the more im- 
patient spirits could carry the day, those relics of the war 
would all go at once, leaving behind them only unpleasant 
memories. But the impatient spirits do not find it as easy 
as before to stampede public opinion into inconsiderate 
moods. ‘The consumers, as a class, and indeed as the 
majority of the nation, have begun to feel their feet; they 
will remember that against the crushing cost of life, there 
was no salvation but codperation and state help. The 
cooperative principle is at last coming into its own; and its 
range is extending to all parts of economic life. The pro- 
ducers themselves are awaking to its claim. The business 
superiority of wholesale production and combined enter- 
prise is an accepted fact. While the state-controlled 
“consortiums” are still eagerly denounced, private trusts 
and “cartels” are forming everywhere. Jurists and econo- 
mists agree as to the advisability of cancelling the old 
French statute which indiscriminately prohibits all industrial 
coalitions. It is hardly necessary to add that the open or 
secret pooling of concerns calls for watchful attention on the 
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part of the legislator and the public; henceforth the more 


advanced stage of social consciousness in France precludes 
the possibility of unchecked exploitation of the people. 

As for the action of the State, it will, when all is said, 
have received during the war a substantial and permanent 
increase. An ampler part of the nation’s common interests 
is to be taken in hand by the nation itself. If the indis- 
pensable instruments—the departments and services—have 
proved in many respects inadequate to such a task, the in- 
ference is, not that the task is hopeless, but that the instru- 
ments must be improved. In this way administrative reform 
and economic reform go together. Three months after the 
armistice, our railway companies are given back much of | 


_their former independence; but they will not use it in the 


same way. . . . [he State will stimulate where it does not 
directly intervene; and our shipping, our canals, our har- 
bors, will be managed more and more as national assets in 
the world struggle. That almost untapped source of power 
and wealth, our waterfalls, will be turned to better use 
under the supervision of the State. Private enterprise will 
not be excluded from such a promising field; but its freedom 
will be limited, as its initiative proved slow and timid. 
Capitalism, indeed, will enter into all sorts of mew combi- 
nations with the organs and the needs of the community at 
large. 

The financial problem calls for the most energetic as well 
as the most cautious policy; it calls for public-spirited action 
on the part of capitalists. Will they rise to the emergency ? 
It was a traditional trait of France that the rights of the 
individual were more jealously asserted and maintained in 
money matters than in almost any other domain. The im- 
mense sacrifices of the war have deeply shaken that old 
stubbornness of a thrifty people; the gold of the country 
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has not been withheld when its blood was freely flowing. 
From the awful trial the nation emerges with a chastened 
heart. Many symptoms point to a much easier, a much 
more universal acceptation of all civic obligations, financial 
duties included. The prospect, but for that change of feel- 
ing, would be gloomy enough. Whatever reparations may 
be obtained from Germany, they will never prove equal to 
the losses of the war. Whatever help France may still re- 
ceive from her allies, she will have to bear much of the 
burden of her own material salvation. Her recovery will 
depend on the fortitude her people show, and on the 
elasticity of her productive skill. From the moral heights 
where he had risen in the great struggle, the citizen will not 
drop into the slough of individualistic selfishness. Heavier 
taxes, when demanded, will be paid. The income tax will 
play no less a part in French budgets than it does in those 
of Anglo-Saxon countries. A levy on capital has been an- 
nounced, and hardly any voice so far rises in protest. The 
only real alleviation to the crushing weight of the national 
debt,is an increase, quantitative or qualitative, inthe average 
output of each worker; and Frenchmen mean that stimu- 
lated efficiency should be a character of the new France. 
What of the social problem? It looms, of course, very 
large in France. Everybody agrees, more or less, that the 
relations between the classes have to be readjusted. The 
formula and the method of the change are still far from 
settled by common consent; and that is why all clear-sighted 
citizens feel there is some ground for anxiety in the pros- 
pect. The spirit, at least, of a sane, resolute adaptation to 
a transformed world has been clearly enough disengaged 
from the conflicting tendencies of the time, and men of good 
will are rallying round that centre of healing endeavor. 
The national idea affords a key to the solution of the prob- 
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lem. The fact of solidarity, the notion of independence, 
open a way to bold reforms and set a limit to possible dis- 
organization. The workers are bent on claiming a higher 
standard of life; and many employers no longer object to 


giving their human material a privileged share of their at- 


tention and sacrifices. Will the demands of the former, 
and the concessions of the latter, keep within the bounds of 
reasonableness? A hopeful symptom, amid some disquiet- 
ing appearances, is that the question is set in its proper 
light. The war has emphasized the nexus between all func- 
tions and conditions in the State. It is realized that the 
management of the national concern is a codperative piece 
of work, and that reforms are to be judged from their rela- 
tion to it. It is not to be expected that a fairer distribution 
of the product, with no detrimental influence on the pros- 
perity of the whole, will be effected at once; but a substantial 
and increasing body of citizens are honestly trying to thresh 
out an improved compromise, as a temporary stage on the 
road of progress. It is possible to believe that the Bolshevist 
revolution will not sweep through France. The wave of 
victory will tide her over the dangerous transition from war 
to peace. A concentrated discipline of hearts and minds 
will not dissolve into anarchy at the hour of relaxation. 
But the peril of social disruption will only be easily averted 
if the rulers of the people are no less courageous than they 
are wise. Syndicalism is one of the forces of the present, 
one of the elements of the future; the workers’ organiza- 
tions are bound to assume a larger share of responsibility 
in the direction of industry; the integration of such a change 
in the old social order will hardly be possible unless the 
order is made elastic, and a peaceful understanding en- 
couraged between the classes. The action of trade unions 
must be reconciled with the control and guidance of the 
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State in the interest of the whole. Through that impending 

‘evolution, the economic originality of France will stand her 
in good stead. Her peasants, who even now form the 
staple of her people, are a slow-moving and a level-headed 
race; they will instinctively return to the grooves of their 
traditional life; demobilization will replace them in a frame 
of society to which they obstinately adhere. The difficulty 
will be, rather, to stimulate them to more modern methods 
of agriculture; to make them take heartily to codperation 
and to tractors. 

Lastly, we reach the moral domain, to which everything 
converges, and whence, in fact, all lines of development 
radiate. The France of to-morrow lies preformed in the 
consciousness of herself which prompts the France of to-day 
to faith and hope, to restlessness, to dreams of progress and 
plans of earnest action. 

An eager, resolute spirit of reform, no less than sad, 
proud joy in the hard-won fight, gives its distinctive tone to 
the mood of the present. In the flush of victory, self-satis- 
faction is not the predominant feeling of France. Her con- 
dition is like that of a patient who has just recovered from 
a prolonged severe illness; she has reaped from her fearful 
experience that quicker, more vivid, more complete self- 
realization which is the harvest of suffering. Her strong 
and her weak parts, the sore points in her organism, have 
been brought out by the searching trial of war. Confidence 
in the future is tempered, is chastened by the knowledge of 
her deficiencies, as by unutterable grief. France understands 
and faces the necessity of a readaptation to the new world. 

Old men speak of it in the abstract; they think of it with 
a pang, a secret misgiving. But the young have an intimate, 
a living perception of the fresher purpose; the soul of the 
coming age is in the minds of youth. The citizens who 
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stayed at home, thought and worked, waited and longed, 
fare presiding over the transition to peace; but the France 
of to-morrow will be built by those who fought. There is 
a new ring in the voices of the surviving heroes of the war; 
there is a more direct, a keener look in their eyes. Their 
tastes, their ambitions, are not those of their elders. They 
mean to lead active, strenuous lives. The careers they plan 
out for themselves imply exertions, risk, adventure. They 
want to do, to struggle, and to win through to social success. 
Politics, administrative functions, the professions, no longer 
have the same appeal to them; they wish to go into business, 
to start or revive an industry, a trade; they dream of travel- 
ling, and seeing the world for themselves. Many of them 
have set their hearts on America, as the land of efficiency 
and up-to-date material organization; they will settle there 
for a time, and learn. ‘They have not lost the fine, ideal 
sense of disinterested values; but they know that the wealth 
of France is to be restored; they aim at playing their parts 
in the reconstruction of a prosperous people; and their 
sobered, realistic view of things does not rest satisfied with 
less than the full, material and moral independence of a 
producer, a creator of useful things, of energy, of order. 

The moral features of the coming men and women will 
be moulded by the education they receive. A thorough re- 
form of universities and schools is demanded by an increas- 
ing body of opinion, as a preliminary condition to the full 
growth of a new France. Some there are who oppose any 
serious change on principle, because, they say, the existing 
system has justified itself in the war. But the soldiers them- 
selves know better; the most zealous advocates of drastic 
measures are those who passed from the colleges to the 
trenches. Like almost everything else, the methods and 
programmes of teaching will have to be readjusted. Peda- 
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gogic discussion is rife, and in no field is agreement more 
difficult or progress fenced in by so many obstacles. But 
from the conflicting theories some lines of probable develop- 
ment stand clear. Elementary education must be universal 
in fact, not in name; it must be more efficient. Equality of 
opportunities is to be given all children, and access to higher 
learning refused to no proficient one. Universities are to 
strike root in the district to which they belong; a wise 
adaptation to local traditions, habits, interests, should act 
as a corrective to the paramount influence of centralized 
authority. The corporate life which of late has been 
awaking among teachers and students must be encouraged, 
as it trains the citizen for the working of democracy. 
Character, personality, self-reliance, discipline, are to be 
placed among educational ideals quite as high as intelligence 


and scholarship. The outcome of these views is a modified - 


conception of the humanities. The pursuit of useful knowl- 
edge, while receiving more attention, is not to encroach on 
the disinterested culture of the mind; but culture can find 
its proper materials in the apprenticeship of the world and 
of man; ‘‘modern humanist”? studies can be based on the 
vernacular, on the literature of the fatherland, and all the 
rich, varied, suggestive picture of the universe. 

The war is credited with a revival of religious fervor in 
all the countries which underwent the great ordeal. It was 
not in vain that during four years each individual human 
being, in France, was brought face to face with the final 
realities of life and death. A more universal respect for 
religious values is an element of the new moral atmosphere. 
But if a deeper toleration, a genuine sympathy with all sin- 
cere beliefs, have put to shame and extinguished the spirit of 
the old wrangling, that change of heart does not seem to 
bring about the triumph of any single creed. Aspiration 
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and desire have not crystallized yet in any definite form; 


and the faiths of men are as various as the promptings of 
human nature. The tendency which obtains cannot be de- 
scribed as orthodoxy, but pragmatism. 

Pragmatism, indeed, denotes the view of life which gives 
the present time its most marked philosophical originality. 
A rather dogmatic rationalism had long been considered as 
the dominant characteristic of French thought. It has given 
way under the combined assault of human experience, 
psychological study, and theoretical criticism. The rest- 
lessness of the nineteenth century, the disasters of the first 
Franco-German war, the broadening of scientific horizons, 
and an internal growth of the mind, had already shaken 
the somewhat narrow edifice built up on an exclusively posi- 
tive conception of truth. The lessons of the last four years 
have brought to a head moral tendencies which had been 
silently or openly ripening. ‘The clear, logical mind of 
France has grasped and accepted the essential many-sided- 
ness of truth. In a wide margin of problems of conduct 
and belief, the option of various working formule has re- 
placed the sharp stern dilemmas of imperious reason. The 
reaction against intellectualist assumptions even overreaches 
itself; and it is a fashion, among the young, to denounce 
and renounce not only some of the methods, but the total 
aim and endeavor of four centuries of French thought. 

But the exacting use of the mind as an instrument in the 
discovery of truth keeps with us its exclusive appeal as a 
privileged human exertion.. The deepest current of our 
mental energies still flows in the old channels. A rationalist 
attitude, made supple, broad, tolerant, and compatible with 
the freedom of faith, answers best to the needs and satisfies 
the cravings of most Frenchmen. Intellectualism of some 
kind is indeed the pragmatism of the French. 
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The fresher, keener look in the eyes of the young, their 
worship of will, their resolve to attempt and to do, betoken 
a new phase in the moral rhythm whose unbroken flow 
leaves the essential personality of France unchanged. . The 
present is all for eagerness, imagination, action, ardor; 
and who should wonder when, from a half-ruined world 
and the valley of the shadow of death, a generation emerges 
to life and light, and the stirring hope of a better era? But 
the France of to-morrow will be France still. The intel- 
lectual fire—the dauntless quest for truth—the focus of her 
most cherished idealism, will be still burning in the inmost 
shrine of her spiritual temple. 

L. CAZAMIAN. 


